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Hants Epiphany Segsion, 1795. 


THE COURT, on the Mation of LoveELAce Bico WIrRHER, 
Esq. Seconded by the Rev. EDMUND POULTER, came to * 
aan Hann tnanimously « — | | 


THIS COURT, ade 4 into baten the general Expediency of 
procuring the most accurate Information respecting the Expence, the 
Management, and the Condition wy the Poor within their Rai 


born RESOLVE, 


THAT a Committee be appointed to make the necessary kinn and to 
report the Result thereof to the next E aster Session. 


That the a be composed of all the Ating Magistrate within the 
County, and of Such other Persons as they shall from Time to Time 


join with them. 


That the _ rig of the Peace be the Clerk fo the Said qu. 


That c necessary Expences of the — be admitted to the n- 
Sideration of the next Easter Section. 


Der the fr b of this Committee de at the White Hart In, 
Winton, at the rising of the Court. 3 


That the Committee have a Power of appainting Sub-Committee, end of 
— Ahjournment to Such Times and Places as they shall judge expedient 


The the above Revolutions be aduertized in the County Papers, 
AT 


AT an Adjourned Meeting of the Committees” on Wednerday, 
January 14, ITO. ; 
RESOLVED, | 


THAT every Bench of Magistrates, acting within the County, be 
hereby appointed a Sub-Committee, to which the following Quæries 
are to be gent.— 


Wnar is the Amount of the poor Rates ? 
What Proportion do they bear to the Rent of the "At ? 
HFave they increaſed within theſe laſt ſeven Years ? 
What is the Number of your Inhabitants ? 
Have you any Manufactories ? | 
What-is the uſual Rate of Huſbandry "=O Pas ok 
How are your Women and Children employed ? | 
Have you a Poor-Houſe or Houſe of Induſtry ; If you have; what 
has been its Effect on your Rates, and on the Morals and Com- 
forts of the Poor ? | 
| Do you think ſuch a general Houſe is 3 than the Poor being 
| . diſperſed in different particular Houſes ? | 
.. Have you any Sunday or other Charity Schools? 

What is the average Price of Wheat, Flour, Bread, Meat, par- 
ticularly Bacon, and other Neceſſaries ? | 

Has it been uſual, on Applications for Relief, to calculate what is 
neceſſary for the Subſiſtence of a poor F * on on NO 
Statement of ſo much per Head? | | 

What is the uſual Mode of .Living among the Poor ** 

What is the Kind of Subſiſtence you think requiſite for a Sb, 
'fo as properly't to ſupport himſelf and Family, and thence to be 
enabled to do Juſtice to his Employer? LY 

What would be the Amount of ſuch ce ? Sorta 

Have you * Friendly an 2 
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WINCHESTER, Jory 11, 1795, 


A T an open Committee on the ae into the General State 
of the Poor, | 


RESOLVED, 


THAT, an ADDREss and ReyorT having been fraue 1 the Rev 
Epmunp PoOULTER. to this Committee, 


The aid REPORT be adipted by them as their GEA Rxroxr, and 
| Propored to the Quarter Session ensuing ; and that the said ADDRESS 
be approved, and recommended to be publched, 


— 


! 
* 


AT the General Quarter Session of the Peace, holden at the 
Caitle of Winchester, in and for the said County, on 
Tuesday the 14th Day of Fuly, 1795, 


RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, - enn 


THAT an Appkkss and REPORT having been prevented to this Court 
by the Committee of Magistrates on the EnquisY INTO THE 
' GENERAL CoNDITION OF THE PooR, the same be received and 
. published for the Use of the Magistrates and the County, and the | 
further Consideration of them adjourned to the next Session. 


\ 
Xt THAT the unanimous Thanks of this Court be given to the Committee 
in general, and particularly to the Rev. EDMUND POULTER, the 
Author of the said Address and Report. - 


— — 
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Wr judge it moſt reſpectful to others, as well as creditable to Int 
ourſelves, and ſerviceable to our cauſe, to attempt convincing the reaſon, 
and conciliating the affetions;* previous to requiring the conformity, 
of the County; to excite rather than enforce their conduct; we there- 
fore have not deemed it ſufficient to preſent a bare naked Report, but 
to clothe it in the beſt manner our materials enable us to accompliſh 
our work; to prove as well as aſſert our facts; to argue as well as 
advance our opinions ; to appeal to the judgment as well as the feeling; 
to attract attention to the particular detail of our Report before ex- 
pecting aſſent to its general ſummary. Our propoſitions and proofs 
we deſire to be taken together, and the one admitted only as far as 
ſupported by the other. In ſhort we mean the Addreſs to be an intro- 
duction to the Report, and the Report a recapitulation of the Addreſs ; 
the adoption of both which on the whole, for common purpoſes, not 
withſtanding partial objections, is not meant to pledge all on every fact, 
ſtill leſs on every opinion; it is rather propoſed as a general compromiſe 

to the collective terms of which we may ſubmit at large, than a par- 
ticular contract to every condition of which we are individually and 
ſtrictly bound. With ſuch extenſion alone it is that we can preſume to 
offer, or that the Seſſions can be expected to admit, any general 
opinions at all, from ſome of which no doubt ſome of the Bench and 

even of the Committee themſelves may be ſuppoſed to differ. 


It is in the firſt place juſtice to thoſe in general throughout the 
county to whom the Committee applied for information and aſſiſtance, 
Particularly to the officiating Miniſters who have eſpecially exerted 


them- 


E-* 3 
themſelves in it, to acknowledge the favor of their communications, 
made in a manner that proves, at the Tame time with their own indivi- 
dual attention to the ſubject, the general importance of which it is con- 
ſidered ; being that ſubject of all others the moſt peculiarly delicate 
and difficult; wherein miſrepreſentation is to be guarded againſt even 
before repreſentation made; wherein it is requiſite to anticipate what 

is not its purport, previous to ſtating what is. While therefore the 


Reporters cautiouſly avoid miſrepreſentation themſelves, they anxiouſly 
deprecate miſapprehenſion in others. 


It is equally due to the feelings of all, to the apprehenſion of the - 
| higher, the moderation of the middle, and the expectation of the lower 
orders, to proteſt againſt their ſeveral falſe fears, groundleſs anxieties, 
or vain hopes. This is no oppoſition between their. different intereſts, 
no conflict amongſt their various paſſions, no interference with their 
ſeparate habits, no excluſive deſign to benefit one part of the commu- 
nity, though the greater, to the injury of the other ; no ſacrifice of one 
order to the triumph of another ; in ſhort no ſingle ſeparate advantages 
are here holden out to any, but the double benefit, general ſatisfaction, 
reciprocal ſervice, mutual happineſs of all together, are connectedly 
conſidered. Individual attention is attracted to common concern, the 
uniform practice of Brotherly Love and Chriſtan Charity is incul- 
cated on the univerſal principle of Philanthropy. 


We reprobate the vague ideas of projects not reducible to practice; 
ſpeculations not to be ſubſtantiated ; of morals above manners, zeal 
beyond knowledge, indiſcriminate enthuſiaſm, and wild fanaticiſm 3 
with all which this ſubje& has peculiarly abounded ; which by their 
intruſion have not only failed themſelves, but have alſo precluded that 
ſucceſs the matter itſelf would be entitled to under more rational and 
temperate conduct of it. We aſſert not indefeaſible rights, but feaſible 
expedients ; and diſclaim attempting all theoretical excellence, as the 
© beſt chance of ſucceeding in ſome ſmall practical good, ſmall indeed 


to 


FS 13 
to each, but to all moſt important, on the principle that a little ſer- 
vice to a great many becomes in itfelf great. 


The object of all good members of ſociety is to produce content 
in its different orders with themſelves, and with each other; it is the 
perſuaſion that this can be done on every argument which makes us 
adduce any on a ſubje& otherwiſe as anxious as arduous. Yet the 
more ſafely to ſecure the good without riſk of the evil, we muſt 
guard all whom it concerns againſt any partial diſcontent, either from 
what we ſhall ſay, or they may conceive, on a ſubject which calls for 
their general content; ſo far from creating any new complaint, we 

truſt rather in removing ſuch as may have before exiſted. 


If there occur in ſociety, as there muſt, rare inſtances of unjuſt 
oppreſſion on the one fide, or of unreaſonable complaint on the other, 
neither the whole deſcription of the. rich, or the poor, are to be 
promiſcuouſly condemned for theſe few exceptions. 


If a particular ſeaſon of ſeverity, ſuch as the laſt winter, or of ſcarcity, 
ſuch as the preſent ſummer, produce general diſtreſs for the time, let 
not that create general diſcontent, becauſe it is alſo found that the 
exertions of the rich have fully met the emergencies of the poor, and 
ſuch rare evils can alone be met by ſuch occaſional remedies ; for it 
is impoſſible that any ordinary eſtabliſhment can provide for ſuch 
extraordinary caſes. If in fact it could, it would be but a particular 
contingent benefit, at the expence of a general certain injury ; for that 
eſtabliſhment, which in the extreme inſtance might only ſupply want 


and ſupport induſtry, in the common caſe would encourage idleneſs 
and promote VICE. 


If independent even of ſuch emergency, a general caſe of deficiency 
occur, ſuch as poſſibly the gradual increaſe in the price of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life beyond that of the labour by which they ought to be 
procured, may now tend to- produce; ſo that general caſe, in pro- 

B 


portion 
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portion as it is found, by the deliberate enquiry now made, to exiſt, 
will certainly be meliorated in the moderate, gradual manner alone 
which ſuch an important meaſure either admits or requires. As far 
as the condition of the poor may be found to have grown by im- 
' perceptible degrees worſe, it will as aſſuredly in the end, but muſt 
alſo as gradually in the means, be rendered better. As there muſt be 
a fluctuation in the affairs of all, it were as abſurd to attempt ſuddenly 
to change the courſe of theſe ſucceſſive events, as to bid the water 
ebb before it had done flowinig. It becomes all therefore to be pa- 
tient under preſent ſufferance, as the only means of obtaining future 
relief; for nothing is more certain than that precipitation in time, 
or extravagance in degree of improvement, either holden out by the 
rich, or required by the poor, would injure both. Haſty, violent, 
or exceſiive meaſures in this caſe could not in the firſt place ſucceed, 
or if they did, could not continue; it is in the nature of a compact 
wherein if too much be conceded, it is liable to be reſumed ; and the 
failure of the whole endangered by the defect in any part. They are 
efore equally enemies to all orders of men, who would make 

| aa ſudden changes in any ; in the political, as the natural world, 
all quick tranſitions are injurious—MNatura non facit ſaltus. Improve- 
ment, to be laſting in duration, muſt be gradual in progreſs, and 
moderate in extent. It is not by the preſſure, but by the haſty 
ſtruggle to remove it, that the moſt injury is felt. Herein the reaſon 
of Man proves itſelf ſuperior to the inſtinct of Brutes; that, under 
the perception of temporary preſſure, Man by patiently awaiting, faci- 
litates and expedites its removal; while Brutes, under partial reſtraint, 
incur the riſk of total deſtruction, and by their premature efforts to 
extricate, involve themſelyes the more, not only failing in their own, 
but preventing the ſucceſs if not the attempt of all other exertions in 
their favour. But to this flattering contraſt between Men and Brutes, 
there ſeems one exception, in dire& contradiction to every impulſe of 
feeling, uſe of reaſon, and view of intereſt, and in oppoſition to the 
* Stherwiſe uniform law in our nature of ſelf preſervation; namely, the 
fingular, 


. 2 ag. <A d 
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fingular inſtance of - people under the deficiency of proviſions deſtroying 
them, ſpontaneouſly precipitating themſelves from ſcarcity to famine. 


« Then judgment art thou fled to brutiſh Beaſts, 
„ And Men have loſt their reaſon !” 9 


It were an abuſe of our own intellects and the underſtandings of 
others, to argue this caſe, this ſoleciſm in human nature. Intuitive 
truth can only be ſtated ; matter of wonder need only be met by ex- 
clamation. O! moſt improvident violence! O ! infatuation worſe 
than blind, becauſe it ſees wrong! O!] worſe than common idiotcy, 
for it is miſchievous ! O ! greater than ordinary inſanity, for it is 
arguing wrong on wrong principles! | wy ol 

To burn Ricks becauſe Corn'is ſcarce! 
To deſtroy Corn-Mills becauſe Flour is ſcarce ! 
To demoliſh Bakers' Shops becauſe Bread is ſcarce! 

In thort, becauſe ſupply is difficult, to make it impoſſible—to de- 
ſtroy our own ends by our own means. Never let any be perſuaded 
to ſuch ſtrange act, or what is ſimilar, to the criminality, as well as 
folly, of confiſcating private property by forcibly and feloniouſly ſteal- 
ing commodities, or lowering their market prices; by which rob- 
beries, as they are in either caſe, the criminals themſelves forfeit their 
lives to the injured laws of their country, and the commodities in 
queſtion are the more inſtead of leſs withholden from the public in 
general, through the fear of particular depredation. Let the poor be f 
aſſured that ſuch incitements to commotion, are the malicious de- 
vices of their enemies on purpoſe to prevent the generous aſſiſtance 
of their friends; diſorders to fruſtrate remedies; evil to hinder good. As 
nothing but the inſtigation of the Devil can cauſe, ſo may Heaven 


avert, theſe horrible ſcourges with which we become our own ſelf- 
tormentors | * | 


. 


= It cannot be made too public, that the Judge in his Charge at the laſt 
Aſſizes tated that it was not only clear in Law that forcibly lowering the 
price of commodities, and ſeizing them at ſuch prices, either at market or on 


the road, is a Capital Offence, but alſo that it is of ſo heinous a nature as that 
ſueh offenders can expect no mercy. | 
| To 


[12 1 


To the Poor then we ſay, with confidence they muſt acknowledge 
it, that they have real reaſon for general content with the conduct of 
the Rich, and if ever they have apparent cauſe for particular com- 
plaint, they ought, from intereſt as well as virtue, for their benefit 
as well as credit, for their own ſake as well as that of all others, to 
ſupport it with patience and forbearance towards Men, and reſignation 
to God; for not only is the burthen the lighter, but it will the ſooner 
be removed, the better it is borne. The fear of diſcontent being 
raiſed by the very means taken to remove it too often prevents ſuch 
attempts being made to ſerve them at all, or ſucceeding when made. 
Let then the poor be cautious, leſt they not only become their own 


their protectors to ſay, How often would we have gathered you 
together, as a hen doth her chickens under her wing, and ye 
would not.” 


It is not enough to ſay that no innovation is here propoſed, either 
by the introduction of new, or the change of old, ſyſtems of the 
Poor ; on the contrary, the confirmation of the preſent eſtabliſhment 
is propoſed, not by any pretended reform of its principles, but by an 
actual attention to its practice; for in proportion as its competent 
goodneſs is admitted, its adequate adminiſtration ſhould be ſecured. 


It is not requiſite to inſtruct, nor even to fo but ſolely to 
remind, men of their duty; to lead them to their conſideration, not 
in it; to tell them what they themſelves know; to urge them to re- 
cur to their own reflection as the ground of thence adverting to their 
own conduct. | 


Poor; if the excellence of that were in queſtion, this is not the place, 
we are not the perſons, to decide it, and therefore not to diſcuſs it; 
for where the power of deciſion is, there is the propriety of diſcuſſion, 


The 


enemies, but hinder others from being their friends; leſt they leave 


We preſume not to interfere with the legal eſtabliſhment for the 
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The Legiſlative Wiſdom alone would be capable of judging on it, 
the Legiſlative Authority alone of carrying it into execution. But as 
any change in the law is not the province of this, or even its ſuperior 
Bench, ſo the adminiſtration of it is the province of the one, under 
the cognizance of the other; and amongſt the general duties dele- 
gated to us here, the operation of the Poor Laws is in the firſt in- 
ſtance as to all, in the laſt as to ſome, peculiar to ourſelves, fo as to 
make this ſo far from an officious interference, an official concern, 
and ſo far from an aſſumption of Power in doing it, a dereliction of 
Duty if we had omitted it. 


Tf there were any riſk in inſtituting this Enquiry, there would have 


been at leaſt as much in reſting it; if there be any danger, it is 


both ways; and paſlive indifference would have been at leaſt as dan- 
gerous as active interference. The crooked policy of diſſimulation 
in the Magiſtracy, always objectionable, would be. peculiarly in con- 
traſt with the direct, plain dealing of the Commonalty: but the uſe- 
leſs queſtion of the policy of concealment is here ſuperceded by the 
previous one of its impoſſibility. We cannot make the caſe of the 
Poor more or leſs known, but we may, more noticed. Leaſt of all is 
it a ſecret to thoſe who feel it moſt, Where we cannot, if we would, 
ſuppreſs the ſufferance, let us conſider, and conciliate, the ſufferers ; 
let us only be as open and plain, as the caſe itſelf is, in our reception 
and treatment of it. Their caſe being reaſonable complaint without 
contumacy, let our remedy be generous compliance without fear— 
without the fear either that yields to what is wrong, or reſiſts what 
is right. Due attention to the Poor being the ground, and juſt con- 


fidence in them the ſtep we take, there is no doubt but mutual ſa- 
tisfaction is eaſily within our reach. 


Whatever might have been the hazard of commencing this En- 
quiry, or not, there is none in declaring the reſult of it; for though 


Fhat reſult may not be great in extent, it is all ſo far good in effect. 


Had 


1 
Had we evils to hold forth without their remedies, deficiencies with- 
out their ſupplies, obſtacles without their removal, we ſhould have 
abhorred the falſe philoſophy at beſt that notices failures it cannot 
amend ; or worſe, the ambiguous caſuiſtry that propoſes queſtions it 
cannot ſolve ; but worſt of all, the malicious ſophiſtry that impoſes 


tions of modern philoſophers, who have raiſed more doubts than they 
have removed, perplexed more minds than they have enlightened, 
introducing ſcepticiſm inſtead of reaſon and faith in Religion, pro- 


in Policy, confuſion inſtead of peace in Society. In direct contraſt 
with theſe, our views in the commencement, continuance, and con- 
cluſion of this Enquiry have been the proſecution of the moſt glorious 
end of Happineſs by the moſt laudable means of Virtue, the conſi- 
deration of Public Benefit by the cultivation of Private Comfort, the 
progreſs of National Concord by the encouragement of Domeſtie 
Harmony, 'the attainment of Common Quiet by the inſtigation to 
Particular Order, the poſſeſſion of Univerſal Peace by the incitement 
to Uniform Philanthropy. 


If indeed we have obvious wants to report, having as eaſy ſupplies 


ſolation ; hardſhips it is true, but not without the means to ſoften 
them ; burthens, but not without the power to lighten them. In 
ſhort, the reſult of the Enquiry correſponding in fact with the deſign 
of it, we have and give the hope of increaſing the comforts of the 
Poor. without exciting the alarms of the Rich; of promoting charity 
as the virtue of the one, and content as that of the other ; of incul- 
cating ſubmiſſion and protection, ſervice and aſliſtance, reſignation and 
attention, as their mutual and reciprocal duties. 


The lower part of mankind are naturally conſcientious in them- 
ſelves, and confident of others; both ſtrong reaſons for their patience 
5 | when 


fallacies on purpoſe to deceive; together with all the ſubtle ſpecula- 


fligacy inſtead of decency in Morals, licentiouſneſs inſtead of liberty 


to ſuggeſt; if ſufferings, their alleviation 3 if grievances, their con- 


e 


when they ſee, as now, they are conſidered, they are fatisfied, and 


very juſtly, for conſideration muſt be in their favour : The very word 
itſelf in one of its ſenſes, and that certainly in this uſage of it, im- 

ports ſervice, and here at leaſt to conſider the Poor in the ſenſe of 
thinking of them, is alſo to confider them in that of ſerving them. 
Men may poſſibly omit to think at all, but they cannot well think 
differently, of them. Fellow-feeling towards fellow-creatures may 
be dormant in many, and thus require to be rouſed, but it cannot 
ſurely be dead in any, ſo not wanting to be called into exiſtence, 
though into action. Attention therefore in the rich cannot fail to 
produce literally aſſiſtance, and thence ſatisfaction to the poor; and 
the ſame want of conſideration which could object to the enquiry into 


their caſe, would alone oppoſe its improvement. 


It is alone the callous indifference, dull fupineneſs, cold apathy, of 
the rich that could raiſe the diſcontent of the poor; till the rich ſhould 
be loſt to all exerciſe of feeling, to all uſe of thought, the poor would 
bear any degree of ſufferance ; nothing but being wilfully blind to 
their miſeries, obſtinately deaf to their cries, ſullenly dumb to their 
entreaties, could overcome their inherent prepoſſeſſion, reſpect, and 
forbearance, The rich and the poor then may reſt mutually ſecure 
and content with each other, ſince nothing but what 1s incredible in 
the one would be intolerable to the other. 


Having endeavoured to remove one prejudice, the fear of attempting 


the improvement of the poor from the danger of failing in it, by 


ſhewing there is no evil, or at any rate the leſs of two in the at- 
tempt, than in the neglect ; there is another error more fatal than 
even groundleſs timidity, which is miſtaken intereſtedneſs, in the ge- 
neral fallacy, particularly applied to the caſe of the poor, that gain to 
one mult be 1% to another. Ill do they judge of human nature wha 


_ conceive that philanthropy is beneficial only to the objects, not the 


authors of it; that charity is ſerviceable. only to the receivers, not 
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the givers of it ; that humanity is advantageous only to the patient; 
not the agent in it. On the contrary, it is the nature of all com- 
municated good to be reflected back on the benefactor with aceu- 
mulation. It is by no conſtructive ſubtlety, no ideal refinement, 
chat ſelf- love and ſocial are the ſame; they are literally ſo, not by 
any fictitious counterchange of ſentiment for ſervice, but by the groſs 
meaſure of intereſt. This obje& is therefore to reconcile the inte- 
reſts, as well as conciliate the affections, of all orders together; to 
ſhew the rich by their attention to the poor how the actual ac- 
count of debtor and creditor is in their own favour ; what they loſe 
in money by a miſplaced economy ; what ſuffer in profit by an ill - 
judged parſimony ; how they are injured by a contracted humanity 
finally, how impoveriſhed by withholding ſufficient ſupport from the 
peaſant, how enriched by extending it to him. For this purpoſe it 
is not neceſſary to aſſign the many motives, true as they are from hu- 
manity, the many arguments unanſwerable as they are from ſecurity, 
the many inducements expedient as they are from policy. If the 
ground of Intereſt were at variance with all theſe, the preference 
might be queſtioned by any with whom Intereſt alone weighs more 


would doubt even then to decide it the ſame way. But let not Phi- 
lanthropiſts alone, let Philoſophers, let Stateſmen, let Naturaliſts, let 
Politicians, let Financiers, let Arithmeticians, let Pettifoggers them- 
ſelves, enter into the calculation; the avaricious, the uſurious even, 
would come to the ſame concluſion with the wiſe, generous, and hu- 
mane. At firſt ſight, but at firſt ſight only, it may appear that the 
intereſt of the employer, and employed, are at variance : ſuppoſing, 


all caſes to be effected by the contribution of the Maſter, and 
that the increaſe of the wages to labourers were the only, whereas 
it is not the beſt, or greateſt, if any neceſſary way at all of im- 
proving their condition; it by no means follows that the gain of 

the 


than all theſe; yet they too muſt be ſtupid as well as ſordid who 


what is very doubtful, that the melioration of the Servant were in 
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the one is the loſs of the other; on the contrary, in a balance 
drawn between advance and return, they will find that the income 
will be in an increaſed proportion to the outgoing, and that while 


they give more in pay, they receive back much more in work, to a 


certain point; which point is, the proper mean ſubſiſtence of man 
between the extremes of want, and exceſs. As the harveſt is to the 
ſeed, ſo is the produce of labour to its ſupport ; there is a certain 
ſufficiency for both, ſhort of which every grain in each caſe literally 
makes a manifold return ; and, independent of humanity in feeling, 


it would be as abſurd in ſenſe, and ruinous in intereſt, to deprive the 


labourer of his proper ſupport, as it would be, the ground of its 
ſufficient ſeed ; for it is as phyſical an impoſſibility to ſtint the labourer 
without diminithing the labour, as to withhold the due ſeed without 
decreaſing the returning harveſt. The application therefore of proper 
ſupply unites at once all the ſelfiſh intereſt of Avarice, with the focial 
ſervice of Philanthropy ; the private benefit of Individuals, with the 
public adyantage of the Community. It being eſtabliſhed then that 
there is a point of proper ſubſiſtence which is equally an object in 
intereſt as in humanity to aſcertain, and to accomplith ; till that great 


Point be ſettled on the higheſt national authority, which were much 


to be wiſhed, by the inveſtigation of experimental philoſophers, and 
practical ſtateſmen; we in our limited diſtrict, information, and 
authority, muſt be ſatisfied with the neareſt approximation we can 
attain towards an object every way ſo highly important. 


When thus every ſelfiſh as well as ſocial motive, when the cauſe of 
policy and humanity, of intereſtedneſs and generoſity, of conduct 
and conſcience, of nature and art, of God. and man, all coincide to- 
gether and declare aloud the ſame uniform ſentiment with one united 
voice, too clearly to be miſunderſtood, and too powerfully to be diſ- 
obeyed ; then it is that we feel it a duty tiius to echo that voice to the 
County, and to call its general and particular attention to the ſtate 
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of the Poor, which to be queſtioned is to be reſolved, to be conſidered 
is to be ſerved, to be enquired into is to be amended. 


Having we. truſt removed the principal prejudices that were in the 
way of the deciſion, or even diſcuſſion, of this ſubject; and having 
ſhewn that it is not only ſafe, but even cautious, expedient, ſervice- 
able, and requiſite, to entertain it; werely in the firſt place on having 
ſecured our previous object, the general attention to the condition of 
the poor, as in itſelf a great ſtep towards the gradual improvement of 
it; earneſtly therefore ſolicitous to retain and direct that attention, 
ſo beneficially raiſed, to the utmoſt farther advantage, we truſt that 
all deſcriptions of men will promote the conſideration and conduct of 
this ſubject in whatever way their ſeveral opinions, ſituations, and 
powers may be directed. Let the object of it be conſtantly kept in 
view; let the language of it loudly reſound; let the common con- 
cern, and every particular part of its conduct, be widely extended 
throughout the County; let it partake of our private habits, and pub- 
lic intercourſes; let it occupy our Benches of Magiſtrates, our 
Churches of Clergy, our Veſtries of Pariſhioners. 
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Perhaps there is no more obvious, eaſy, and effectual way of uni- 
verſal, concurrent exertion in this common cauſe, than by the means 
of Veſtries; not ſuch as they too frequently are in their preſent neg- 
lected, partial ſtate, but reſtored as they ſhould be to their original 
deſign by that which is alone wanting to their general reſpect and 
utility, the being properly attended. As there is no cauſe to which 


we may attribute the decline of parochial buſineſs, and thence in 
part the decline of the poor, more than to the abuſe of. Veſtries, 


chiefly from their being ill attended, ſo there is no better remedy 
than the reſtoration of them, principally by their being better attend- 
ed. We therefore recommend Veſtries being ſpeedily appointed 


in every pariſh; at which the principal _ inhabitants in property and 


intelligence, with the Clergyman and Pariſh Officers, may attend and 
together 
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together deviſe the beſt local modes, as being more feaſible than any 
general meaſures, of proceeding in the acccompliſhment of this moſt 
indiſpenſible object, the conſideration of the labouring poor. 


At the ſame time however that we recommend this ſubject thus to 
the general co-operation of the public mind; without preſuming to 
preſcribe its particular direction, we ſubmit to their peruſal, reflection, 
and as far as they may ſeverally approve, adoption, the following 
Facts and Opinions as the general reſult of the reſearches we have 
made, and the returns we have obtained. 


There are three general deſcriptions of Labourers in Huſbandry— Der 4 


Labeuy 
1ſt. Domeſtic Servants. 


2d. Working by the Piece, or Taſk-work. 
3d. At daily, or weekly, Wages. 


iſt. Domeſtic Servants are neceſſarily the leaſt numerous, becauſe 
confined to the little accommodation their maſters have, after that of 
their own families, for boarding and lodging others. They are 
uſually ſingle, as in the caſe of being married there are objections both 
on the part of maſters and ſervants to their being domeſticated ; which 
however extend more to lodging than boarding: therefore there are 
many partially domeſticated only, boarded not lodged ; of theſe ſome 
3 are married, though it is a matter of public policy as well as of private 
= happineſs, which always ſhould go together, to ſeparate families as 
little as poſſible in their domeſtic habits conſiſtently with their work; 
and the grand principle of affection cannot be too much calculated 
for where the preſence of that one chief cement of ſociety probably - 
prevails the more in proportion to the abſence of thoſe others of in- 
tereſt, comfort, and convenience, Their yearly wages vary from about 


five 
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five pounds to nine. This is perhaps the moſt beneficial condition of 
labourers, not ſo much from what they actually earn, which is leſs 
than in the next, but from their being moſtly ſingle ; from their be- 
ing more familiariſed under the conſtant obſervation, and thence at- 
tention of their maſters ; above all from their being provided with 
ſufficiency of ſubſiſtence in quantity and quality, and their having 
therefore the leaſt left to their own diſcretion in providing and ma- 
naging for themſelves; ſince the general maxim, that © the leſs re- 
ſponſibility is left to themſelves the better,” applies to this caſe par- 
ticularly ; for beſides the abilities, attention, and diſcretion, all requiſite 
to ceconomy, the maſter can cheaper and better provide for all his 
ſervants together than they can ſeverally for themſelves. As wholly 
domeſticated ſervants are beſt conditioned, thoſe in part fo are the 
next, and though not the lodging, the boarding of labourers may for 
the above reaſons be very advantageouſly extended to the greateſt 
number poſſible. 


2d. Thoſe working by the piece, or taſæ-work, labour to the moſt 
actual gain both for themſelves and their maſters, being generally able 
to earn with full employ from 12 to 15 ſhillings per week in the 
ſummer, and from 10 to 12 in the winter; and the work being pro- 
portioned to the pay is the molt juſtly appreciated and rewarded. But 
an equitable proportionate rate of valuing taſk-work ſhould at the 
fame ime uniformly pervade the whole pariſh, without either the 
exorbitance of ſome ſervants who might exact too much, or the op- 
preſſion of ſome maſters who might allow too little, pay, in pro- 
portion to work done; by which artifices taſk-work may be either 
raiſed inordinately above, or ſunk unreaſonably below, the ſtandard 
even of weekly labour. The practice of taſk-work has of late been 
gradually extended, and it is highly recommended to be ſtill more 
ſo, with the above limitation, and with this farther caution to both 
maſters and ſervants, who are equally intereſted in it, that the ex- 
ertions in it be not carried, as they are liable, to exceſs ; for in ſome 
inſtances, 
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inſtances, particularly 1 in harveſt, labourers overwork themſelves, and 
thence become often diſabled by fatigue or diſorder from continuing 
that work which to be conſtant ſhould be uniform and moderate. 
Though theſe. earn more, and therefore ſhould ſeem able to thrive 
better than the laſt, yet having more left to their own management, 
and as they are generally married, having their families as well as 
themſelves to provide for, they are more dependant on that ceconomy 
which requires nor only good conduct but great judgment to uſe, and 
are therefore more likely to miſpend or miſmanage their income. I he 
chief objects therefore towards them are to regulate their exertions in 
labour, and to adviſe and aſſiſt them in ceconomy. 
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3d. Labourers at daily or weekly wages are the moſt numerous and 
moſt neceſſitous claſs, becauſe they gain in fact the leaſt, have moſt 
to manage for themſelves, and being generally married, have the 


greateſt number to provide for. Their late average wages have been 


only 8s. a week, but as many maſters, much to their intereſt and hu- 
manity, have already raiſed them to 9s. and more are doing ſo daily, 
it is hoped they are progreſſively attaining at leaſt that height. Theſe 
are comparatively with the others the worſt conditioned, whereas in 
policy they ought to be made the beſt, becauſe thence marriage and 
conſequently population would be promoted, and becauſe the dif- 
ference in ſubſiſtence of the labourer operates more againſt the em- 
ployer in this than in any other mode of work, as they are paid by 
time, the more or leſs uſe of which depends on their ſubſiſtence, and 
not their ſubſiſtence on it. In a given work to be performed, the 
time uſed may be of little conſequence to the taſk-maſter, though 


even then there are ſuch different ways of its performance, and it is 


often of ſuch importance to be expedited, as in all harveſting, both 


which depend on the capability ariſing from ſubſiſtence, that it is even 


in that caſe an object well worth attention ; but in a given time the 
work that may be performed is of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
waſter, and depends jointly on the inclination and ſtrength of the 

ſervant, 
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ſervant, the latter of which almoſt entirely, and even the former in 
ſome degree, depends on ſubſiſtence, for not only the ſtrength but 


the ſpirit of man is much affected by the kind and degree of ſubſiſt- 
ence, therefore emphatically called ſupport. | 


It would much improve the condition of both the above deſcriptions 
of labourers, if Cottages were multiplied, and diſperſed about the 
eſtates where they labour, with ſmall pieces of ground annexed, for 


their own proper cultivation and advantage; by which the loſs of 


time and the actual labour of going to and from work at a diſtance 
would be ſaved from ſuch fruitleſs waſte to be employed in the fruit- 
ful cultivation of ſuch pieces of ground, the benefit of which would 
greatly tend to increaſe the ſupport and comfort of - the labourer, 
without any immediate loſs, and much mediate gain, to the em- 
ployer. As it is chiefly this practice which renders even the ſtate of 


Slavery in the Welt Indies tolerable, what an advantage would it be 
to the itate of free Service here 


General Obſervations applicable to all the above conditions: 


All ſingle labourers in health can ſo amply provide for themſelves 


in any of theſe conditions, that there is more fear of their earning 
enough to indulge habits of idleneſs, drunkenneſs, or other vices, 
than not enough to obtain all the neceſſaries and comforts incident 


to their ſituation; it is therefore chiefly to be inculcated to them to 


ule all induſtry in procuring, economy in managing, and prudence 
in ſaving, what they may ſo ſoon want when married, or ſick, and 
mult at any rate when old. How often has the labourer, in common 
with all other claſſes of men, lamented his paſt improvidence in not 
laying up part of the harveſt of youth for the urgent domeftic de- 


mands of marriage, the waſting wants of — the barren impor- 


tunities of age 


This 
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This ceconomy in all caſes is the more to be urged, becauſe the Occe 
difference in comforts of the ſame families at the ſame expence, well 
or ill conducted, is greater often than that of different families, at 
different expences. There is more difference comparatively in the 
mode of living from economy, than from income; the deficiency 
in income may poſſibly be made up by increaſe of work or wages, 
but the want of ceconomy is irremediable, and the leaſt income in 
queſtion 4with it, will do more than the greateſt without it. No Maſter 

can in the firſt place afford wages, next no Overſeer can make allow- 
ance, laſtly no Magiſtrate can order relief, enough, on any calculation 
but that of their being ſeverally well managed. If the poor do not 
prudently ſerve: themſelves, none can effectually aſſiſt them; if they 
are not their own friends, none can ſufficiently befriend them; the idle 
in procuring, or the waſteful in uſing, the means of ſubſiſtence, have 
tin themſelves to deſerve, nor have others power to grant 
them, that ſupply which is alone due, and can be alone afforded, to 
the honeſt; induſtrious, and prudent. For of this let the poor be 
aſſured by the example of others without waiting for their own pain- 
ful experience, that, beſides the diſgrace of becoming by their om 
fault dependant on others, when they might by their own merit have 
had the credit and benefit of being independent on them, the 
pittance they can at the utmoſt expe, and the maintenance at the 
utmoſt receive, with great difficulty from others, are far leſs and worſe 
than the ſupport they might have eaſily E70 themſelves by their 
own induſtry and prudence; and that as certainly as virtue would at firſt 
have been its own reward, ſo vice muſt be at laſt its own puniſhment, 
It is a clear fact that the meritorious poor have an honeſt, laudable pride, 
which ſhould always be encouraged, to keep themſeives from the pa- 
Tiſh, becauſe they know and feel it is uſually by fault not by misfor- 
tune that moſt come thither ; and therefore as it is often a diſgrace, 
always a grievance, too much pains cannot be taken by themſelves, 
or by others, to prevent their being reduced to it, or to reſcue them 
from it, which their own general efforts, with occaſional aſſiſtance and 


lome- 
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ſometimes even attention alone of others, will often effect, equally to 
the laſting advantage of the poor themſelves, and the final diſburthen-- 
ing of their very aſſiſtants. This cannot be too much recommended 
to the charity of individuals, and to the policy of pariſhes. 


It highly then intereſts all converſant with the poor, who ought 
to be literally all, and it is hoped are moſt, to conſult and co-operate 
with them in the practice of economy ; it is far more uſeful NG 
them to ſpend leſs, or to fave a little, than to give them much more. 
This mere attention without expence, this thrifty generoſity, ths 
unbought grace, this coſtleſs- care, this cheap. ſupport of poverty, is 
the ſort of charity which is worth moſt, coſts leaſt, and ſhould be the 
more exerted by thoſe whom fortune has not enabled to uſe its other 
more expenſive but leſs valuable exertions. It peculiarly becomes the 
females in families, in proportion to their leiſure and habits being 
favourable to it, to promote this welcome work; and if the rich eſ- 
pecially would unite the two offices of attention and diſpenſation to 
the poor, procuring them to be taught ſuitable work, and furniſhing 
them with materials for it, the joint reſult of thoſe who ſhould con- 
tribute, or who ſhould co-operate, or above all who ſhould do both, 
would in proportion to its extent approach to a general bleſſing, but 
at leaſt in every ſingle caſe would be a particular benefit. When 
it is conſidered how eaſily, we truſt it will be ſeen how frequently, 
ſuch Charity will prevail, which, like Mercy, is twice bleſſed, —< It 
bleſſeth him that gives and him that takes ;—and like that alſo,— 
« *Tis mightieſt in the mightieſt.” 


% 
One obvious way of maſters promoting this great point of ceconomy 
in their ſervants is to leſſen the objects of it, by leaving as little as 
poſſible to their own management : the more of their maintenance 


See Note, p. 37. 


they receive in kind, and the leſs in money, the better, as the leſs 


paſſes 
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paſſes through their own hands, the leſs they can ſuffer by their own 
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improvidence and miſapplication, or the impoſition of others; the 
greateſt degree of which ariſes from their being obliged to have re- 
courſe to little retail Shops, at the double diſadvantage of paying the 
moſt for the worſt commodities, which two-fold impoſition conſtitutes 
perhaps the greateſt grievance in villages. This is beſt obviated by 
boarding them wholly where practicable, where not, at leaſt by 
partly providing them with beer, and beſides furniſhing them, at prime 
coſt, with the beſt wheat, barley, bacon, or other neceſſaries. Every 
maſter ſhould be partly in the place of a Shop-keeper to his ſervants, 
with this difference only, that it ſhould be without his own gain. If 


there be any objection ariſing from debt being thus liable to be in- 


curred, and thence ſervice to be deſerted; it may be ſuffered only to 
extend as far as wages due, being indeed meant to be ſubſtituted in 
part for wages ; but if any credit is to be given them, he can beſt give 
it who has the ſecurity of their ſervice. If they be already indebted 
to the thopkeepers, and therefore 4spendant on them, it is perhaps 
the beſt object of parochial, or private charity, to extricate them from 
ſuch debts, the eaſe of incurring which is an additional -motive for 
diſcouraging thoſe ſhops ; and the dependance on them on account 
of debt is a moſt grievous oppreſſion leading to a ſtill groſſer impo- 
ſition ; all which, inſtead of being objections, are farther inducements 
to the above practice of maſters. A leſſon may here be taken from 
that great ſchool of ceconomy, the Army, the chief principle of which 
is to keep back a part of the pay for the beſt ſupply of ſome of the 
chief articles at the cheapeſt rate; and that which is compulſorily done 
there may be to equal advantage voluntarily done here. When the 
maſter provides for many ſervants, there are in the firſt inſtance, be- 
ſides others, all the numerous advantages in price and quality that 
wholeſale has over retail. This and ſimilar concern taken by the Maſter 
in favour of the Servant, is to the one no immediate loſs, much 
mediate gain, to the other infinite benefit, 
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Next to the ſingle in all conditions, who ought to fave part of their * 
income, the married with wives, and not children, ſhould ſave as 
much, becauſe the wife not only can earn her own maintenance, but 
perform many offices of ceconomy for the huſband ; the difference 
in the general conditions 1s chiefly ſeen in the number of children 
they can maintain, which it is impoſſible by a general rule to aſcer- 
tain, becauſe it muſt vary with the following ſeveral circumſtances, 
on which it jointly depends, all which vary in themſelves ; namely, 
the nature of their ſubſiſtence, the amount of their income under the 
beſt employment, and of their expenditure under the beſt manage- 
ment, together with the fluctuating prices of neceſſaries; to which 
ſeveral conſiderations we proceed; and all which being firſt placed in 
the moſt improveable ſtate, it will appear that the remaining demands 
on the eſtabliſhment of the poor would be contracted in number and 
extent; that the maſters would be better ſerved, and the ſervants 

\ better ſubſiſted. 
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* Vence. Sub tence is the moſt important and difficult of all the component 
1 parts of this ſubject. Perhaps no queſtion ever imported a nation 
collectively and individually more deeply to conſider with the united 
views of policy and humanity than this, What are the Neceſſaries of 

- Life? Thus far is certain, they are in man, as they are uniformly 
through all nature, what are requiſite to ſupport his frame for its 9 
longeſt continuance, and its beſt uſe; and this is no leſs the language 1 
of philoſophy than philanthropy; for the moſt proper aſſiſtance to 
the individual is the moſt productive to the community. Though 
our returns do not enable us 1 the preciſe nature and amount 
of it, yet they fully authenticatè the general principle and practice of 
it. They agree uniformly that ſome animal food is neceſſary to the 
proper ſubſiſtence of the laborious, ſo as to do moſt juſtice to their em- 
ployers, themſelves, and families, and thence of courſe to do moſt 
benefit to the community. They differ in ſome degree as to the 
frequency of it ; once a day being the greateſt, and three times a week 
the 
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the leaſt extreme in them—but though there may be ſome doubt 
which of theſe is abſolutely eſſential, there can be none which is pre- 
ferable, if practicable ; the practicability muſt therefore determine the 
mean between theſe two extremes, the greateſt practical allowance 


of animal food being clearly the moſt eligible. The moſt beneficial, 


as well as cheap uſe of animal food, is alternately Bacon and other 
Meats, the latter chiefly in broth, mixed with vegetable and other 


ingredients ; for the comparative change, and mixture, of diet are the 


next objects to its poſitive ind. This calculation of animal food is 
chiefly for the labourer, leſs in proportion to their work for women, 
and little or none for children who do not labour at all. 


One of the pooreſt, yet moſt laborious countries, Ireland, affords 
a ſtrong inſtance of the good effects of animal food; for, though they 
have very little meat, they almoſt live on Milk, which is in the nature 
of animal food, and as ſuch very nutritious, being in fact a natural 


| broth ; they have beſides plenty of the beſt of all vegetables, Potatoes. 
If this country abounded in milk as cheaply, there would be leſs oc- 


caſion for other animal food; but in this country it is a dearer ſub- 
ſiſtence than meat; in few places to be got in quantity, in ſome not at 
all. Cheeſe, or Butter, as a chief ſupport, would be as dear as meat, 
and a worſe ſubſtitute than milk, yet certainly the uſe of cheeſe pro- 
portionably decreaſes the requiſite quantity of meat, and is therefore 
very eligible to be uſed, eſpecially as it is in the nature of animal food, 


though remote, ſtale, and ſalted, therefore leſs ſo than milk. 


Beer ſhould certainly make a part of daily ſubſiſtence, and eſpe- 
cially at the meals without meat, not being perhaps at all neceſſary 
at meals with meat. V egetables, chiefly Potatoes as beſt and cheap- 
eſt, ſhould alſo make a part; Bread till being the greateſt and beſt 
part of ſubſiſtence, as being common to all the reſt, and conſtituting 
the ſtaple commodity of the poor. 
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To the want of ſufficient ſubſiſtence on animal food, and malt li- 
quor, are to be attributed ſeveral pernicious habits, particularly the 
uſe of ſpirits, and what has of late increaſed to a very injurious de- 
gree, of Tea as a ſubſtitute, bad indeed, for almoſt all other ſupport ; 
being a vain preſent attempt to ſupply to the ſpirits of the mind 
what is wanting to the ſtrength of the body, but in its laſting effects 
impairing the nerves, and thence equally injuring both the body and 
the mind, and tho” perhaps beginning with elevation, certainly ending 
in depreſſion. It is demonſtrable in reaſon, as it is found in fact, that 
theſe are the bad conſequences of proper ſubſiſtence withholden. A 
ſufficiency in” quality and quantity both of food and drin# is requiſite 3 | 
decreaſe in one is ill made up by increaſe in the other ; diminution 
of proper food cannot be made up by addition to proper drink; it is 
therefore in vain attempted by introduction of proper. As then no 
quantity of Beer, if it could be got, would be a ſubſtitute for Meat; 
ity Spirituous Liquor is had recourſe to, which may produce falſe ex- 
| hilaration, or real oblivion, for which different effects it is ſought by 
perſons of diſſerent complections, the intemperate, or the deſpondent, 
thoſe of bad minds, or broken hearts; but it can never ſupply ſup- 
port for the purpoſe of conſtant labour, becauſe it incapacitates at 
the time, and enervates afterwards. The labourer being however 
excluded from ſpirits, for the ſame reaſon, the expence, that he is 
from meat, and even from beer, flies for refuge to Tea, which is in 
fact neither more nor leſs than the cheapeſt dram, operating in a ſi- 
.milar but only more gradual manner than other drams; but what is 
wanting to its immediate bad effects in quality, is made up in quan- 
tity and frequency, to its final bad conſequences ; and when, as in 
many caſes, it forms the greateſt portion of the whole, ſometimes is 
almoſt the fole ſubſiſtence, it is to be deprecated more even than 
other drams, becauſe it is more eaſily procured, and more imper- 
ceptibly though not leſs finally injurious. Since therefore this abuſe 
of Tea as a ſole, or chief ſupport, has probably ariſen from the diſ- 
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uſe of beer, and unconnected as it may at firſt ſeem with it, yet, as 
it has been proved, of meat alſo; the obvious, the only remedy is , 
the return to animal food and beer, thoſe genuine ſupports of labour, 
of life, for which any other are vainly in effect, as cruelly in attempt, 
endeavoured to be ſubſtituted. 


| Beſides the above reaſonable inferences, there is a practical proof, 
which ſeems concluſive for both malt liquor and animal food, in this 
plain fact, that there is no inſtance of a maſter, who boards his own 
ſervants in huſbandry, not allowing them both meat and beer. Un- 
leſs then it can be ſuppoſed that farmers, the moſt ceconomical in all 
other caſes, are profuſe in this one alone, of ſubſiſting their ſervants, 
ſuch ſubſiſtence is requiſite. Either theſe live too well, or the others 
too ill; a dilemma which can ſcarcely have an alternative, till leſs 
leave a doubt, in ſenſe or feeling ; for if they find, as they do, the 
allowance of ſuch ſubſiſtence requiſite for their domeſtic labourers, 
they ſhould alſo allow wages enough to procure the ſame to their 
other labourers, becauſe they are meant to do the ſame work. By 


parity of reaſoning, Magiſtrates ſhould grant ſimilar relief to labourers 
on a calculation for ſimilar ſubſiſtence. 


It is repeated here (according to the general principle that pervades 
the Report) that this calculation of ſubſiſtence is not meant for the 
excluſive benefit of the Labourer, but alſo of the Employer ; if any 
Employer anſwer, as they are too apt haſtily to do, that they cannot 
afford ſuch ſubſiſtence to their ſeryants, we reply that they would be 
gaining, not loſing by the change; in- ſhort, that the better ſupport 
of their labourers is recommended for their own advantage imme- 
diately on a balance of wages paid and work done, and mediately from 
the many great conſiderations of ſickneſs prevented, life continued, 
ſtrength increaſed, ſpirit contented, honeſty retained, quiet eſtabliſhed, 
order confirmed, ſecurity gained, with all the conſequences of theſe 
and numberleſs ** to ſociety which this one ſingle act of 

wiſdom 
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wiſdom and virtue would produce. Next to religious truth, with 

which it cloſely correſponds, there is none of more conſequence to 
menkind than this great natural truth in its full extent, that, „ The 
- Labourer is worthy of his Hire.” 


} ance. The kind of ſubſiſtence being thus firſt ſettled, the next conſidera- 
| tion is to calculate the amount of it. As the value of money varies 
with the price of commodities in different parts at the ſame time, 
and in the ſame parts at different times, it follows that money*can 
be no common meaſure of labour or of ſupply. The fame reaſoning 
applies againſt any common practice as to what number of children a 
labourer can ſupport, which can therefore never be univerſally aſcer- 
tained. We muſt have recourſe then to ſome fixed general principle, 


ſuaded does exiſt, and which we preſume to recommend as follows, 
to Maſters firſt in their allowance of Woages, next to Overſeers in 
their granting Aſſiſtance, laſtly to Magiſtrates in their ordering Relief; 
namely, in any of theſe ſtages of the caſe, but particularly in the laſt, 
which is the only peremptory deciſion to which therefore the other 
two ſhould have reference, To determine what is the proper Subſiſtence; 
what is its local amount; what the ſeveral parts of the family do or may 
earn; and finally to order in relief whatever may be the deficiency of the 
greateſt Income under the beſt employment from the leaſt Outgoing under 
the beſt management. We can foreſee no objection to this general 
principle laid down, can diſcover no fallacy, can apprehend no failure in 
it; but it ſeems as unanſwerable in theory as unobjectionable in prac- 
tice. We are therefore ſanguine in our hope of its adoption, and 
confident in our reliance on the ſucceſs of its execution ; for, while 
it meets the ſubſtance of each particular caſe, it alſo makes allowance 


former queſtions, eſpecially on that relative to the preciſe kind of ſub- 
ſiſtence. In this proceſs, the beſt way of employment, maintenance, 


- the 


equally applicable to all particular varying caſes, which we are per- 


for any difference of opinion which may till prevail on any of the 


and ceconomy, for the whole family, are altogether in queſtion before 
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the parties themſelves, the Pariſh Officers, and the * and 
the moſt happy reſult may be expected from their mutual attention to 
all theſe conſiderations. 


What has been hitherto ſaid is chiefly on a ſuppoſition of health ; Sick 
in caſes of fickneſs the ſame principle applies, that iubſiſtence proper 
to the ſick, different from, and leſs than that to the healthy, is to be 
calculated for; the whole expence however of the ſick for food and 
phyſic together is full as much as that of the healthy for food alone; 
therefore the moſt burthenſome ſtate poſſible of the poor is ſickneſs, 
becauſe in it there muſt be all relief, and no return; in it there is 
no employment to be oppoſed to ſupport, no ſet-off of ſervice for 
ſubſiſtence ; all is outgoing, no income; as it is the molt expenſive, 
ſo it is the moſt urgent, and as it was proved that the beſt ſubſiſtence 
in quality and quantity for the healthy to receive is alſo the moſt 
productive to the employer to give, ſo there is no doubt the beſt, 


moſt expeditious, and moſt effectual remedy for the ſick to have, is 


the moſt advantageous for the pariſh to adminiſter; for though by 
ſickneſs the preſent poſſeſſion of labour is loſt, the future reverſion of 
it is by remedy ſecured ; ſickneſs is only the ſuſpenſion ot that labour, 
death its loſs ; and as population is the wealth of a country, depo- | 
pulation is its poverty. It is beyond calculation how much is loft 
in intereſt and labour by tardy and inſufficient attention to the ſick 
labourer ; and innumerable are the inſtances wherein an early and 
efficient remedy would have expedited the return to labour together 
with health, would have preyented lingering diſorders, would have 
preſerved valuable lives. Parſimony in remedying illneſs, is more 
inhuman, impolitic, and finally expenſive alſo, than in ſubſiſting 
health. As thus the moſt burthenſome, becauſe totally unproductive, 
ſtate of the poor is ſickneſs; and as inſufficiency of ſubſiſtence, with 
idleneſs leading to vice, are the commoneſt cauſes of that ſickneſs, 
theſe are great additional motives for the humane and politic plan of 
preventing 8 7 ſuitable ne and proper ſubſiſtence, 


rather 
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rather than waiting penuriouſly till we occaſion ſickneſs by want, 


and thence become ſubject, beſides the intermediate loſs of work, to - 
the greater expence in relieving, than we ſhould have been in pre- a 
venting it. Never did the wholeſome proverbial truth apply more to . ” 
any caſe than this, that Prevention is better than Remedy. * ; 
Our County Hoſpital comes here moſt ſeaſonably and powerfully 4 y 
in aid of pariſhes, the voluntary contributions to the one ſaving the £ 
compulſory rates of the other, and beſides the expence ſaved, ſuperior | 0 
advice and aſſiſtance being at the ſame time obtained; by which the e 
ſubſcribers in this inſtance are affording obviouſly a double advantage, a 
in relieving the individuals, and ſo far in diſburthening the pariſhes; . t 
a conſideration which, added to ſo many others, it is hoped will have 9 
its due weight in ſupporting and increaſing the funds of that moſt 4 
beneficial Charity. It is enough to mention, in order to reprobate 


and thence remove, the moſt groundleſs and injurious prejudice ſome- þ 
times found to exiſt in the poor againſt going into the Hoſpital, when 


it is not too much to ſay that the pooreſt patient in it is as well 
medically and otherwiſe attended and adminiſtered to as the richeſt 
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individual can be out of it, and much better than. the generality of 
perſons can afford or procure for themſelves. "x 
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jt MW The particular meaſures to be purſyed, under the above mentioned = * 

ll Ls general principle of relief, being left to the crete of the Magi- J : 

0 ſtrates and others concerned under the local circumſtances of the ſe 
veral caſes, the following general objects of their enquiry are ſug- 1 n 
geſted to them; Whether the different parts of the family capable © 
of any employment are employed at all, and in the moſt ſuitable way 4 


—whether any eſtabliſhed work that already exiſts can be improved, or 
any new work introduced; eſpecially whether the Overſeers have ac- MF , 


_ cording to the 43d Eliz. 2. procured a convenient ſtock of flax, hemp, Wl þ 
wool, thread, and other neceſſary ware and ſtuff, to ſet the poor to 17 
work ;—whether any Houſe of Induſtry, or School of Induſtry, be 1. 
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already inſtituted, and properly conducted; if not, whether any ſuch 
can be eaſily introduced ;—whether any children may be apprenticed 
to wholeſome trades in the pariſh, or if not, out of it. It is here 
proper to correct a vulgar error, that they are not in law liable to be 
apprenticed out of the pariſh, and to combat a vulgar prejudice by 
which in fact they are diſinclined to it. As to the doubt in law, 
generally without limitation, by 43d Eliz. 2. the Churchwardens and 
Overſeers, with the conſent of the Juſtices, may put out poor chil- 
dren of the pariſh as apprentices, wherever they ſee convenient ; and 
as to the objection in fact, it is neither reaſonably to be made by 
the parties themſelves, nor attended to by the Juſtices, or Pariſh 
Officers, becauſe it is in ſubſtance no more than the children of the 
poor being, as thoſe of the rich are, ſeparated from their parents for 
education and employment. Due inflyence ſhould therefore be uſed 
by thoſe whoſe knowledge qualifies them, and whoſe authority enables 
them, to remove theſe and ſimilar prejudices, but this in particular, 
againſt parting with children to be employed and inſtructed when 
well, or cured when ill, in a general Houſe of Induſtry ; inſtead 
of their being neglected in mind and body, corrupted, and aban- 
doned, in private houſes of idleneſs. This moſt injurious and ex- 
tenſive prejudice is the more to be oppoſed, becauſe it is an obſtacle 
againſt putting in execution one of the moſt beneficial acts ever 
paſſed for the joint benefit of the poor, the pariſh, and the public— 
22d Geo. III. 83. for the better relief and employment of ſuch Perſons 
alone, as are become indigent by Old Age, Sickneſs, or Infirmities, and 


are unable to acquire a maintenance by their Labour; 3 and Oy or 
other Children. 


* 


This brings us to the conſideration, and conſequent recommenda- 
tion of ſuch poor Houſes of Induſtry, confined as they properly are 
by the Act in queſtion to caſes of age, infancy, vr infirmity. The 
returns uniformly agree in favour of their eſtabliſhment, either in one 
large pariſh, or in ſmaller pariſhes united; the benefit derived from 
them wherever they have been eſtabliſhed makes their number in- 
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creaſe continually, and there is little doubt but their great advantage 
will make them general, if not univerſal, There are however ſome 
prejudices againſt them, as there muſt be againſt all material 
alterations at firſt, however beneficial they may be found at laſt; 
amongſt which the objection to ſeparating families with as little reaſon 
applies to this caſe as it did to apprenticeſhip; and in this inſtance 
the law has made it alſo compulſory on all to enter into the Pariſh 
Houſe, if required, who with to avail themſelves of the Pariſh 
Charity. There is ſuch an obvious reciprocity in this, that it is 
unanſwerable in reaſon, and no leſs beneficial in fact; ; it is as much 
for the benefit of the individuals themſelves as of the pariſh, and 
public, that they ſhould be inſtructed and employed thus in a better 
way than they could otherwiſe be. Beſides this unreaſonable ob- 
jection as to the inclination of the poor, there is another, equally 
unfounded, as to the intereſt of the pariſh, that the expence lies more 
on the preſent than future pariſnioners, on account of the money 


immediately laid out in the firſt and principal expence of building the 


Houſe. But this ſuppoſed difference by no means exiſts; for it is 
plain no more in either caſe is an incumbrance on the pariſh than the 
intereſt on the fund firſt raiſed. The fund itſelf is raiſed, if at all, 
by voluntary loan of individuals, without which the eſtabliſhment 


cannot take place at all; and it is an incidental advantage in this 


plan, that it holds forth the beſt ſecurity of the poor rates for in- 
dividuals who have money to velt at the greateſt legal intereſt, which 
opportunity, conſidering the frequent loſſes of individuals from 
veſting their money on inſufficient ſecurity, is in itfelf of great 
advantage to the pariſhioners. So much for the comparative 


poſitive expence, the annual intereſt, which is alone payable, is at the 
utmoſt leſs than the rent of the ſeveral ſingle pariſh houſes. before | 
hired. Having ihewn that theſe alledged diſadvantages do not exiſt, 
it 1s plain that there are many great advantages in it. Perſons 
collected together in one general houſe are more eaſily inſtructed, 

employed, 


difference between preſent and future pariſhioners; and as to the 


we 


inſtead of ſeparate intereſts. 
prevail in point of efficacy and intereſt, namely, the incompetency 
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employed, and overlooked in work, more cheaply and properly 
ſubſiſted in health, more carefully attended in age, or infancy, more 
ably remedied in ſickneſs; in all theſe caſes more inured to the habits 
of cleanlineſs and induſtry, more uſed to the practice of morality, 
and better informed of the principles of religion, than they could 
be if diſperſed in ſeparate ſmall houſes by themſelves. In the caſe 
eſpecially of pariſhes united for this purpoſe under the Act, it is a 
farther great advantage that there can be no expence or litigation 


as to removals, or any other diſputes reſpeCting ſettlements, between 


ſuch pariſhes, who would then have but one common concern 
The real objections which did long 


of ſuch a plan without a particular Act of Parliament, and the 
expence of obtaining that, are now removed by the general Act of 
22d Geo. III. 83. 


There are perſons, converſant with this ſubject too, who are 


ſanguine enough to ſuppoſe that under theſe eſtabliſhments the poor 


might be able to procure their own maintenance by their -own 
labour. Without relying on ſuch extreme ſpeculations, it is found 


by experience they might, thus employed, very much contribute 


towards it. This plan alſo affords the beſt, if not only hope, of a 


gradual future decreaſe in the poor rates, of which conſequence the 


places where they have prevailed afford examples. But inde-' 
pendent of the intereſt in what is gained by employment, the 


| Intrinſic value of it is great e as an occupation, and 


negatively as it prevents idlenéſs, Witt all its conſequences of vice 
and wickedneſs, ſo ruinous to individuals, and injurious to the 
community. 


The ſame recommendation is given of Friendly Societies, againſt u 
which alſo the ſame objection lay as to the legal ſecurity of them, Sociei 


till that is now fully effected by 33d Geo. III. 54. amended the laſt 
Seſſion. 


In 
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In addition to theſe Acts, which are yet in partial uſe only, that 
1 by great Palladium of the Poor, 43d Eliz. 2. which is ſtill the general 
g. law, ought, where not ſuſpended by the above Acts, to be the 
general practice, and cannot be too often referred to, becauſe it is 
too often neglected. 


| | Sion. As to Inſtruction, it is ſufficiently ſecured to the principal objects 
of charitable education, where general Houſes of Induſtry prevail; 
where they do not, ſome excitement is wanting to induce the poor, 
eſpecially children, to attend Divine Service, and ſome inſtruction to 
enable them to underitand it. Such eaſy attendance, and ſuch plain 
intelligence, appears to be the deſirable mean between the extremes 
of that ſupine ignorance which neglects or diſregards Religion, and 
that ſuppoſed learning, that zeal beyond knowledge, which tends to 
enthuſiaſm. It is with ſuch limitation only that Sunday or other 
Schools for the Poor are beneficial ; but as far as they have any 
tendency to raiſe an idea of ſcholarſhip, to make thoſe who attend 
them cõnceiue they are ſcholars, and thence to place them in their 
own conceit above common labour, they become prejudicial inſtead of 
ſerviceable to the community. If thus they are taught, not directly 
for the purpoſe, which is out of the queſtion, but indirectly to the 
effect, of deſpiſing common labour, it is a moſt unfortunate though 
undeſigned conſequence of the beſt intentions with which ſuch 
ſchools are ever undoubtedly founded. Thus much it has been 
thought proper to ſay, not to diſcourage the eſtabliſhment, but to 
limit the purpoſes, of Sunday and other Schools, as far only as con- 
cerns the children of the labouring poor. | 


—— 
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| it of Whatever doubt there may be as to the requiſite degree of intel- 
5. lectual learning tor the children of the labouring poor, there can be 
1 none as to the uſe of their manual inſtruction. Therefore Schools 
of Induſtry with ſmall ſuitable rewards and puniſhments, are moſt 
ſtrongly recommended, wherein boys may learn the uſe and exerciſe 


of 
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of implements in huſbandry, and girls of their needle, with ſpinning,” | 
and other plain work, whereby they may hereafter do ſo many 
ceconomical offices for themſelves. and their relatives ; by which 
notability the gfeat object of domeſtic ceconomy is ſo much promoted. 
Not only is this early habit of employment important in what it 
does, but in what it prevents ; for too often the only alternative is 
inſtruction, or corruption; honeſt induſtry, or thieviſh idleneſs; and 
if children are not thus well employed, they are likely to be ill em- 
ployed, and inſtructed too, in petty thefts of wood, or other 
pilfering, to their own perdition, and the injury of others. The 
experience of the eaſe and advantage, even to the patrons as well as 
the poor, of ſuch public or private inſtitutions, wherever they pre- 
vail, is a great inducement to their being further extended either by 
pariſhes or individuals.* 8 


Amongſt the various opinions as to the different modes of relief, ,, fen 
this eſpecially prevails, that it can be beſt done by keeping the prin- Modes 
cipal articles of ſubſiſtence, as for inſtance Wheat and Malt, at a E 
certain ſtanding price for labourers, and paying the difference between 
that and the market price out bf the poor rates, by which the ſurplus 
of wages is left to buy other things. This is undoubtedly a very 
deſirable way, but it is doubtful whether it is ſufficiently limitable 
to the ſole objects of it, and whether it is practicable in Law; for 
we muſt always calculate on legal compulfion in any general plan, 
which we muſt be able, as we ſhall frequently be driven, to have re- 


0 | 

NR o TT) „ . . . . 
1 The eaſy practicability and obvious benefit of ſuch inſtitutions, parochial 
9 or private, are clearly proved in Mr. Ruggles's Hiſtory of the Poor, Letter 
F IX. vol. I. which able and uſeful work is not only referred to in this, but every 


part of the ſubje& of the poor; and ſimilar experiments to that which he 

himſelf made with ſucceſs are recommended to other individuals, of inſtruct- 

ing, employing, and furniſhing with materials, in domeſtic work, ſuch parts 
of poor families as cannot do huſbandry work. 
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courſe to. As to the practicability, it is difficult to make any ſtandard 
from the benefit of which any labourer ſhould be excluded, and cer- 
tainly then many would partake of the charity who are not objects; 
therefore the rates would be grievouſly increaſed, which are but too 
burthenſome when the abſolutely neceſſitous alone are relieved. As 
to the legality, it is not ſtrictly a legal uſe of the poor rate in the 
firſt place, and therefore may be reſiſted by any pariſhioner ; but in 
the next, it could not be enforced in way of relief by Magiſtrates ; 
nor indeed can any other ſpecific mode of relief be ordered, but/ | 
money; which is an anſwer to this and all other modes of either al- 
lowance in the firſt inſtance, or relief in the laſt, except that. of re- 
gulating wages, or of ordering relief in money, not in kind. All 
therefore that is ſaid in this Report as to the improvement of the 
Poor, is meant as recommendation only, except that of wages, or 
relief in money, the former of which is in the diſcretion of the Bench 
of Heſſions to regulate, the latter of the individual Magiſtrates. We 
wiſh to be ſaved the neceſſity of interfering now even to regulate 
wages, and therefore forbear to propoſe that meaſure at preſent to 
the Bench, in the hope that our recommendation of the various 
meaſures of improvement in the condition of the poor, and amongſt 
others that of ſome riſe of wages, together with the concurrent 
practice of individual Magiſtrates in their orders of relief, may ſo far 
ſucceed as to preclude the neceſſity which may otherwiſe compel the 
Bench to have recourſe to ſuch compulſory regulation of wages, 


Though money is as before ſtated no accurate meaſure of ſupport, 
yet as the general fact is true, that the price of neceſſaries, indepen- 
dent of the preſent emergency, has riſen more than the wages of la- 
bour ; ſome ſmall riſe of wages is reaſonable, though it is by no means 
requiſite to be equal, in itſelf alone, to the riſe of neceſſaries, becauſe 
the condition of the poor is propoſed in a ſmall part only to be 
amended by increaſed wages, but in a greater part by improved em- 
ployment, maintenance, and œcomy. There is beſides ſome 
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reaſon for the maſter increaſing the wages in ſome ſmall degree pro- 
portionably with the increaſe of neceſſaries, becauſe the very increaſe 
of neceſſaries, eſpecially in wheat and malt, is ſo much addition to 
the price for which the maſter ſells; and as he receives much more 
for the produce of labour, he may well pay ſomething more for the 
labour itſelf. It is however clearly eligible that all the other modes of 
improvement, by the beſt employment, maintenance, and ceconomy, 
ſhould be firſt ſecured, and preferred, before increaſe of wages, both 
as that is moſt burthenſome to the maſter, and the leaſt beneficial to 
the ſervant. Wherever after all other trials made it is finally found 
that ſafficient ſubſiſtence is otherwiſe not attainable, this laſt mode of 
increaſe in allowance ſhould be made by maſters ; otherwiſe, what 
comes nearly to the ſame thing, but in a more objectionable way, it 
muſt be made up either by the Seſſions raiſing wages, or the Magi- 
ſtrates ordering relief; but though there is this ſimilitude to the 
maſter in expence, there is great difference to the ſervant in ſatis- 
faction of mind, in cheerfulneſs at labour, in gratitude for kindneſs, 
which are ſufficient reaſons for the maſters themſelves preferring the 
mode that make the ſervants feel obliged to them alone for the im- 
provement in their condition, 


It muſt be admitted that the late neceſſary improvement in the con- 
dition of the common ſoldier is a reaſon poſitively and comparatively 
for that alſo of the common labourer ; for it is extended to the one 
on preciſely the ſame grounds on which it is wanted by the other; and 
it is beſides highly politic to preſerve that compariſon between the 
general condition of one common man and another, which is eſſential 
to the content of all, by which all the departments equally ſtanding in 
need of their aſſiſtance may be equally ſupplied with it, and the co- 


operation of the community; which alone conſtitutes its welfare, be 
ſecured, 


It is el to be obſerved that the utmoſt improvement in the con- 
dition 
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dition of labourers, which is here recommended to all employers, is | | 
no more than what is already adopted by the moſt judicious and ge- | 
nerous of them, who ſee and feel the propriety, without waiting for . | 
the neceſſity of it, and whoſe example being certainly the beſt in all —_ 
views is therefore moſt defirable to be followed by, others; but if it:: 
be not ſufficient to hold forth the conduct of the wiſe and better, or | 

at leaſt more conſiderate part of mankind, as a voluntary example to 
the reſt, it ought to be made a compulſory rule for them. 


Having diſcuſſed the principal body of our ſubject, as pointed out 
by the Enquiry, there is one collateral branch of it ftill requiſite* ar- 
ther to be ſupported, becauſe it is ſuch a branch as being cut off, or 
even mutilated, would endanger the whole body ; it is the continuance 

> of private voluntary charity as connected eſſentially with the FO 
eſtabliſhment for the poor. 


1 As every ordinary eftabliſhment for the poor, which has the com- 
ll * Parity. prehenfive object of being general muſt be liable to particular defici- 
W | encies, fo.our own ſtands in need of collateral affiſtance from individuals 
who are capable of ſupplying thoſe wants which the commonalty 
would be improperly required, becauſe in fact unable, to ſatisfy. 
After the full harvęſt of abundance which enables the proprietor to 
provide for the wants of the labourer, thoſe' who come not under 
the benefit of theſe regular wages of juſtice legally paid, are ſtill en- 
titled to the voluntary gl-anings of humanity freely offered. Thus 
we, who are required under compulſion of the law of fociety to 
contribute to the ſupplies of the general eſtabliſhment, are alſo called 
upon with more obligatory, though as we are free agents, lefs com- 
pulſory, law of nature, to make up the deficiencies of it. The law 
which directs that confines it to the removal of extreme wants, and 
the remedy of urgent diſorders, and from its compulſory nature it 
was of courſe limited to mere caſes of neceſſity. For the ſpirit of 
our laws, while it enforces neceſſary duties, compels us to nothing 
but 
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but what is indiſpenſible; as there is no freedom from the demands 


of nature in ourſelves, ſo there is no diſcretion left us about ſup- 
plying them in others. Nature, which is the tyrant's tyrant, for it 
compels him to the good that he abhors, is the mild governor of the 
humane, for it directs him to the good that he loves. The bad 
only feel this a painful reſtraint ; the good find it a pleaſing neceſſity ; 
and that which is the inclination of the good, is properly made the 
obligation to the bad. Content with this narrow but nec 

limit, legal compulſion ends its office as Guardian of the Poor, 
leaving the reſt to the faithful truſts of the ſentiments of our minds, 
the feelings of our hearts, the compunctions of our conſciences, as 


their Friends; but this great charge of the overplus of charity is 


not thus left without a praQtical ſecurity for the proviſion againſt 
the infirmities of one part of mankind in the generoſity of the 


other. So far is the Legiſlature from having reaſon to repent the 


ſacred depoſit of the wants of ſome in the abundance of others, that 


as many inſtances might be found of the ſurplus of * as of 
its deficiency. 


Thus though the law does not compel to more charity, it calculates 
for more; and were not more done in charity than is required 
by law, more, much more, muſt be required by law. Therefore 


every free donation, or other act of voluntary charity, is to be 


conſidered with two views; firſt as it is an immediate relief to the 
objects of it, and next as it is fo far a diſburthening of the public 
legal eſtabliſhment. 


This is fuch a view that the community can have no greater. 
Of the large deſcription of perſons who contribute to that 
eſtabliſhment, many are not much farther removed from being 
objects of charity than from being diſpenſers of it, and approach 
Tather to the want which requires ſupply to themſelves than to the 
abundance which enables them to furniſh it to others, So ſmall are 

F often 
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often the boundaries between the givers and receivers of charity 
that the very burthen of contributing to the public rates for others 
has often made them ſtand in need of their aſſiſtance themſelves. - It 
is in aid alſo of this deſcription of men, to. lighten that burthen 
from which they cannot be entirely relieved, that we are inſtigated by 
all ſocial and ſelfiſh motives to exert ourſelves in this joint cauſe of 
humanity and policy. 


In farther promotion of this view, the whole ſubje& of the Poor 
Rates requires examination. While they are certainly even in 
their proper uſe much (increaſed, and ſtill increaſing, yet it is alſo 
obſerveable that zmproper abuſes have crept into them, by which they 
become more and more encumbered with what does not properly 
belong to them; therefore the poor appear to have more than they 


really have contributed to them, while of courſe the contributors are 


in the ſame proportion burthened. In fact the general Poor Rate 
conſiſts commonly of the proper Poor Rate, the County Rate, and 
often the Church Rate. In an average of years ending in 1785, it 
appears by the Parliamentary documents, that of the whole collected 
nominally for the poor, one ſeventh part was not really ſo; and 
the growing practice lately of throwing the great expences under the 
ſeveral Acts, as in the Land Quota Bill, into the Poor Rate, tends 


ſtill more to enlarge it; beſides which legal uſe, a great illegal abuſe 


prevails in many parithes of introducing into it matters relative to 
the Highways; and other totally extraneous articles. "Theſe practices, 
ſo injurious to the payers and receivers of the Poor Rate will 
continue until the more intelligent and honourable Pariſhioners 
interfere, as they ought, to check theſe and ſimilar abuſes ; in ſhort, 
until Veſtries become, what they were always meant, general 
aſſemblies of Pariſhioners, inſtead of what they too often are, partial 
confederacies of Pariſh Officers. It is therefore juſtice to the Poor, 
who have the repute of greater contributions than they have the 
benefit of, to ſtate this grievance, and as far as may be to remedy it, 


by 


Fay 


by introducing as little as poſſible into the Poor Rate that does not 


| properly belong to it, and eſpecially by avoiding, and diſallowing all 


unneceſſary expences of entertainments or other extravagances, which 
are as unfeeling and unſuitable to the occaſion as the barbarous 
cuſtom, not otherwiſe unlike them, in ſome . of feſtivals at 
funerals ! 


Under the ſame line of objection comes the pernicious practice of 
Farming the Poor, by which bargain middle men between the con- 
tributors and receivers of rates, thoſe licenced jobbers in beggary, 


hired plunderers of paupers, allowedly convert to themſelves part 


of what is profeſſedly granted to the Poor ; their other grievances are 
only incidental abuſes, this a- plan of oppreſſion, a ſyſtem of im- 
poſition, an aberration calculated for, a deviation deſigned ; for their 
direct intereſt lies in the injury of the Poor; becauſe all they can 
curtail them of, or ſtint them in, is ſo much to their own direct 


advantage; the worſe they are kept, the better for their keepers. 


It is ſufficient reprobation of this practice of Contractors, that 
directly the reverſe to it is the eſtabliſhment of Governors of Houſes 


of Induſtry under 22d Geo. III. namely, a ſettled ſalary. Perhaps 


the beſt way would be that practiſed of late, particularly in employ- 
ment of criminals, rewarding their ſuperintendant, and even them- 
ſelves, in proportion to their work, which therefore he and they 
have an -intereſt in promoting. The ſame in effe& is true of 
Farmers of the Poor, that was before ſtated of Retailers to them; in 


one caſe ſo much granted to them is withholden, in the other ſo 
much allowed to them is extorted, from them. 


We cannot at any time be too much b with this double Priv 
duty of Charity, but eſpecially at the preſent, when there are peculiar ©" 
circumſtances tending to its prejudice. The increafing demands on 


us for other purpoſes may be ſome detriment to his; and as they 
are 


Far 
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are obligatory, while this is optional, it is much to be dreaded that, 
under the addition of public payments, and the advancement of com- 
mon expences, Private Charity may receive a check. Such a conſe- 
quence in our conduct, from that or any other cauſe, is to be moſt 
ſolemnly proteſted againſt on all the grounds of ſelf intereſt and ſocial 
love. If the rich, inſtead of riſing with the occaſion, ſuccumb un- 
der it; if inſtead of increaſing, which is to be wiſhed, or at leaſt con- 
tinuing, their preſent exerciſe of private charity, they on the contrary 
from their additional public burthens diminiſh it, then indeed ſhould 
we incur the riſk of the eternal curſe, and the temporal ſufferance, of 
the uncharitable; then ſhould we find that the impolicy of ſuch 
conduct would be as dangerous to our preſent happineſs, peace, and 
ſecurity, as its inhumanity to our future ſalvation ; then ſhall we ſee 
too late the intimate connection and dependance between the public 
eſtabliſhment for the poor and the private charity to them; that they 
vary inyerſely ; that as the latter decreaſes, the former muſt increaſe 3 
for from the ſum of them both together muſt be produced a given 
effect, namely, the proper ſupport of the Poor. The abſolute ne- 
ceſſity as well as propriety of ſuch ſupport muſt be relied on; all good 
men with it, and all bad men may be aſſured it muſt be produced ſome 
way. It behoves the good then to neviſe the beſt; leſt the bad con- 
trive the worſt way. 


As the above improvident hazardous conduct of uncharitableneſs 
is highly to be deprecated, becauſe it has no view but intereſt, and 
that miſtaken, ſo it is eaſily to be avoided ; admitting, what there is 
no benefit, but great injury in diſſembling, if we in fact could, that 
the preſſure of the times may require general ceconomy and re- 
trenchment; it is more eaſily and ſafely done in any way than this, 
Which is the very laſt that either feeling or judgment would direct 
us to. Is there any alternative between Charity and Luxury? Can 
there be a queſtion whether we are to retrench our own ſuperfluities or 
| the 
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the neceſaries of others? The latter is impoſſible, therefore let 
none make the vain as barbarous attempt z we have not the tyrannical 
power to affect it, if we had the baſe will. The former is not only 


' practicable, but would be alſo beneficial to us; the means would be 


as ſalutary to ourſelves, as the end ſerviceable to others; or if any 
be ſo vicious and corrupt as to reckon it an evil at all, even they muſk 
allow, independently of the danger to which it leads, it is infinitely 


die leaſt of two, of which the other is a direkt breach of the focial 


compact under any form of Government whatever, all of which are 
founded on the implied principle in Nature, paramount to all expreſs 
Laws of Nations, © That none ſhould have the Superfluities of Life, 
till all have the Neceſſaries; but ſo far from retrenchment being an 

Evil, it would operate as a double good, producing the virtue of tem- 
perance in ourſelves, as well as the bleſſing of ſubſiſtence to others. 
Let none then fay that they cannot afford charity to others; it is an 
unmanly, immoral, irreligious falſhood, ſo long as they afford theme 
ſelves luxury, intemperance, and vice; and thoſe few, if any, who 
have that qualification, to be excuſed from charity, of being exempt 
from vice, are the laſt who would avail themſelves of that or any other 
excuſe. All therefore are called upon to retrench themſelves, as far ag 
requiſite for the ſupport of others; nay perhaps they need not, for 
that purpoſe, ſacrifice their ſubſtantial pleaſures or real gratifications, 
but only their indifferent trifles, and inſipid ſuperfluities, which have 
not even the excuſe of a paſſion to be gratified or a taſte to be indulged. 


=> Renouncing only the excreſcencies, without diminiſhing the ſupplies, 


of the Rich, may be in itſelf ſufficient to effect the additional ſup- 
port of the Poor; the mere excluſion of the oſtentatious garniſh, 


| 4 | without any defalcation from the plenteous viands, of the ſumptuous 
7 table, may amply repleniſh the frugal board. Such retrenchment 


alſo ſhould be not only made by the Rich, but jor the Poor, for 
ſocial, not ſelfiſh purpoſes; otherwiſe retrenchment for our own 
taving, not for the relief of others, may be Parſimony, inſtead of 

| 1 Charity; 
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Charity; but he who thus retrenches from the exceſſes of Luxury 
to make up the deficiencies of Penury, is removing two great evils at 
once, is filling up the deep vale of Miſery with the impending 
precipice of Vanity, and between the two extremes approximating 
towards the mean level of comfort, or at leaſt diminiſhing the vaſt 
declivity from ſuperfluity to neceſſity. In fact we are ſcarcely called 
upon to ſpare to others any thing worth keeping ourſelves ; it is more 
to be feared that all the ſacrifices, all the retrenchments, requiſite to be 
made by us for the benefit of others in Charity, would ſtill not be 
enough for own advantage in Temperance. Here then is an eaſy 
opportunity, at a cheap rate, to confirm private ſecurity by public 
content, to beſtow benefit, acquire merit, and receive credit; for he 
has attained the higheſt moral excellence who effects the beſt ends of 


Charity by the beſt means of Temperance, a primary Happineſs by 
a cardinal Virtue ! 


The plain reſult from this part of the ſubje& is, That at leaſt the 
continuance, if not advancement, of the preſent improved ſtate of 
Private Charity to the Poor, is eſſential to the fe ung of the 
preſent Public Eſtabliſhment for them. 


| Tt remains only t recapitulate the chief Heads of the Addreſs at 
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TIE GENERAL REPORT. 


N the Poor Rates have of late generally increaſed. 


That the Price of n e has increaſed in a greater 
proportion than the Wages of Labour. 


That the moſt ſuitable Employment, the moſt proper 
Maintenance, and the beſt Management, of the Poor, 
ſhould become matters of general and particular conſideration 
and adoption. | 


That Veſtries therefore be recommended to be holden in 
every Pariſh Church, to be attended -by the Miniſter with 
the principal Inhabitants, as well as Pariſh Officers, in which 
Veſtries fo conſtituted and reſtored to their real reſpe& and 
original deſign the Condition of the Poor may be locally 


conſidered and improved in the way beſt adapted to each 
place. 


That it is not now expedient to make a general tegulation 
of Wages of Labour, till the recommendation hereby gene- 
rally given of ſome local advancement according to the dif- 
ferent occaſion for it in different places, ſhall have proved 
ineffectual, eſpecially as ſuch Wages are already in an im- 
proving ſtate. 
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That Animal Food and Beer, are neceſſary parts of the 
proper Subfiftence of Labourers, to enable them to do 
Juſtice, in their work, to themſelves, their Employers, and 
the Community : and that theſe articles can be ſecured to 
them moſt effectually by Boarding wholly, or in part, with 
their Maſters, or recciving the proper recompenſe for their 
Labour as far as may be in Proviſions rather than Money. 


That it be earneſtly recommended to Maſters to ſtand in 
the place of Shopkeepers to their own Labourers wherever 
they can, furniſhing them with the beſt commodities at 
Prime Coſt, whereby the extra charge of the Retailer would 
be wholly ſaved to them. | 


That Taſk-work be extended to every poſſible caſe; with 
proper pay in proportion to the work done. 
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That the proper Subfiſtence of Labourers with their 


their income rendered adequate to their neceſſary expendi- 
ture—firſt by Wages from their Employers ; or where from 
mfirmity or the numbers in family that is impoſſible ; next 
the difference between their higheſt income under the beſt 
Employment, and their loweſt out-going under the beſt 
Management, ſhould be made up in relief granted by Pariſh 
Officers; and laſtly in default of them ſhould be ordered by 
the. Magiſtrates. 


That other Parochial Charges be not blended with the 
Poor Account; and that all unneceſſary Expences for Enter- 


tainments and the like be not allowed. 
That 


„ My — A as 


Families in any particular place ſhould be aſcertained ; and 
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That in general it is not adviſeable that the Poor ſhould be 
farmed either with reſpect to Proviſion, Employment, or 


Medicine. 


That ſo much of the 43d Eliz. c. 2. as reſpects ſetting 
the Poor to work, and finding Materials for that pupoſe is 
often neglected by Overſeers, and ſhould be generally en- 
forced. | 


That Houſes of Induſtry for the Poor, under the regula- 
tion of 22d Geo. III. c.83. are ſtrongly to be recommended, 
either in large ſingle Pariſhes, or ſmall Pariſhes united ; be- 
cauſe excluſive of other weighty reaſons theſe are the chief 
means of reducing the Poor Rates, as has been generally ex- 
perienced wherever they have been eſtabliſhed and ſteadily 


conducted, 


That Schools of Induſtry ſhould be eſtabliſhed in aid of 
the foregoing inſtitutions, as well as of all Work Houſes, 
wherein Boys ſhould be taught common country bufineſs, 
particularly the uſe of Implements in Huſbandry, by being 
exerciſed in working the ground which ſhould, where 
practicable, be annexed to ſuch Houſes ; and wherein Girls 
ſhould learn ſewing, ſpinning, and other plain work. 


Thar Friendly Societies under the 33d Geo. III. are alſo 
recommended as another mode of reducing the Poor-Rates, 


& 1 


on. WE conclude this Addreſs and Report with many apologies for 
any thing ſuperfluous contained, or eſſential omitted, in it. As it 
is offered with diffidence in proportion to its delicacy and difficulty, 
we rely on its being for the ſame reaſon received with indulgence. 
We intreat therefore a favourable conſtruction of whatever may be 
equivocal in expreſſion, ambiguous in meaning, or doubtful in ope- 
ration. If there be any ſubject on which diffidence before difference 
in opinion, forbearance before reſiſtance in feeling, heſitation before 
oppoſition in conduct, ſhould prevail, it is ſurely this, which being 
ſeparately arduous in theory and practice, in both jointly is perhaps 
the moſt complicated concern that ever involved at once the feeling, 
ſenſe, intereſt, honour, and conſcience of the country. Although 
the inſtitution of the Enquiry was unanimous, not fo can be ex- 
pected the reception of the Addreſs and Report; ſo far from univerſal 
ſatisfaction incluſively and excluſively being given throughout to all, 
it cannot even be ſuppoſed to be given to any one in every part. 
We truſt however that individual Magiſtrates, and others, will make 
allowance for partial errors of commiſſion or omiſſion, provided the 
general reſult be admiſſible ; will calculate for ſome differences of 
opinion amongſt themſelves, will make ſome mutual ſacrifices to each 
other, will compromiſe for general conſent in the groſs on terms 
far ſhort of univerſal approbation in the detail : on any other than 
ſuch a principle of accommodation no common meaſure can ever take 
place in this buſineſs. On a ſubject wherein the minds of men are 
ſo much previouſly divided, nothing like literal unanimity in opinion 
can be finally produced; but on the above principle ſome conformity in 
conduct may be expected; at any rate if is hoped that ſuch a majority 
may determine either the adoption or rejection of the Report, as to 
ſatisfy the Public of the due attention of the Bench, and one way or 
other to quiet a Queſtion, which, having been ſo much agitated 
elſewhere, muſt be decided on here. To that deciſion we ſubmit 
our Report moſt reſpectfully as to the Bench, and moſt anxiouſly as 
| to 
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to ourſelves ; not from any private perſonal intereſt we take in it; 
of which we have nothing diſtin&t from the reſt of the Bench, but 
from the matter of public concern which in common with them we 
participate, 


THE END; 
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